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I see nothing worth living for but 
the dwine virtue which endures and 
surrenders all things for truth, duty, 
and mankind. CHANNING. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FORTITUDE. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE 


Nor he alone who faces fighting foes, 

Life’s truest courage shows; 

Nor yet the sailor in the tempest’s wrath 

The grandest firmness hath. 

For theirs is but the boldness of a day, 

While some contend for aye 

*Gainst fearful odds of earthly circum- 
stance 

And seeming adverse chance! 

He who accepts no coward’s compro- 
mise 

With guilt and shameless lies 

Needs iron in his blood. No easy task 

To spurn deceit’s smooth mask! 

O brothers, ye are heroes no less brave 

Than they who nations save, 

If to the right ye cleave with valiant 
heart, 

And ne’er from Duty part! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SNOWBOUND AT MASON’S 
CUT. 


BY HARRIET CARYL COX. 


ASSENGERS on the through 

train began to be uneasy. For 

_ the past hour they had scarcely 
moved. 

At the last station a second engine 
had been put on; but the combined 
force of the two made but little head- 
way against the terrible storm. 


SAINT BARBARA —PALMA VECCHIO. 
(See page 85.) 


It was some minutes before the men 
came back, filling the car as they ‘en- 
tered with a penetrating dampness. 

“We are stuck, hopelessly stuck,” 
cried the first one as he entered. 

* And there is no knowing when we’ll 
get out,” added another. 

“We can’t go back, and we can’t go 
forward; and we’re just at the entrance 
of a deep cut where the snow is always 
badly drifted. A mile from any vil- 
lage, no food. We're in a nice condi- 
tion, aren’t we?” 

He stuck his hands deep into his 
pockets, and gazed about dismally. 

As if it understood the import of his 
words, the baby began to cry. 

“It’s tough on the women and baby,’’ 
said the tender-hearted lawyer, glanc- 
ing at the distressed face of the young 
mother, as she vainly tried to hush the 
little one’s cries. 

“Don’t know just what we are going 
to do about it,” and he sauntered down 
to the other end of the car, where 
others joined bim. 

While they were still talking over 
the condition of affairs, the conductor 
came in, and, without hesitation, told 
them exactly how they were situated. 

“We are in a mighty bad place,” he 
said to the eager knot of passengers 
that gathered about him. 

“This is Mason’s Cut; and we are 

about a mile from Masonville, which is 
a small farming centre. 
_ “We are stuck fast in a drift; and 
the only thing we can do is to be pa- 
tient and wait for the storm to subside, 
then we shall be cut out. 

“Our men are ready to go to work 
the moment the storm lets up. It 


a would be no earthly use to try it now.” 


“We are in for a night of it,” mut- 
tered one of the passengers, unbuttoning his heavy 
‘coat and sending broadcast a shower of ice and 
snow. 

“T’ve been to the rear, and we’re in about as bad 
a fix as I care to be in. 
danger,” he added hastily, noting the expression 
of alarm on the faces about him. “We are safe 
enough, only likely to be blocked for some time; 
_ and I suspect we'll get better acquainted with each 
other before we reach the next station.” 

There was a general expression of dismay, and 
men gathered in clusters to talk the matter over; 
' while the women breathed on the frosty window- 
panes, and tried to peer through at the hopeless 
white outside. 

Even as they talked, the train gave a lurch for- 
ward that sent the men staggering against the 
seats. Then there was another lurch, and the 
train was motionless. 


Not that there is any 


Two prolonged, dreary whistles, then silence. 

“We're stuck sure enough.” And there was a 
general rush toward the forward end of the car. 
Only the two women remained, and the man who 
had lately returned to the car. 

“There is no use being so anxious,” he said, as 
if in explanation of his apparent indifference to 
the situation. 

“The poor conductor hardly knows yet what he 
will do, so there is no use bothering him. He will 
come and tell us pretty soon, so we might just as 
well wait.” 

He sat back in his seat, pulled down the heavy 
curtain to shut out the cold draughts that would 
steal in, and prepared to be comfortable. 

Reassured by his manner, the others settled back, 
and tried to appear reconciled to the fact of the 
blockade, though one woman gave an impatient 
sigh, while the other drew her baby closer 


In affirmation of this a stormy gust 
struck the car windows and set the panes rattling, 
while the passengers moved farther toward the 
centre of the car. 

* Just how bad is it?” asked one. 

The conductor met their anxious gaze steadily 

“You'll get hungry before we reach the next 
station,” he answered significantly. 

‘There is, of course, no food except what some 
of you may have in lunch-boxes, and very little 
chance of getting any more. 

“One might be able to reach the village; but it 
would be risky, and we shan’t try it unless we 
have to.” 

He shook his head, and looked thoughtful. 

“There is coal enough on the two engines to 
keep you warm for some time, but I would advise 
you to do very little passing from one car to 
another. 

“You'll have to make the best of it, and keep up 
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your spirits. Sleep all you can, play games, and 


read; and then we’ll celebrate when we get to. 


Gainesville.” 

His voice was cheery; and he smiled, though his 
eyes had a worried look as he turned away. 

“Tt is nothing to us men,” he added in an under- 
tone : “we can stand this sort of thing, and it won't 
hurt us any; but it’s the women I care about, and 
the children.” 

His eyes rested on the now sleeping baby. 

“T don’t just know how that baby is going to 
stund it,” in a low voice. 

“And the mother, too. She’s a delicate little 
thing, and she’ll worry herself to death.” 

“Then there are two children in the next car, 
just lost their mother. I’m going to bring them 
in here, where they can have a little mothering.” 

With this he turned and left them. 

Determined to do their best, the passengers 
settled down to patient waiting, and amused them- 
selves with books and games until night came 
on. 

Then, at the young mother’s suggestion, they 
sang familiar songs, and early retired to their 
berths. 

Morning found things still the same, but to- 
ward noon the wind began to die away and the 
air became clearer. 

The passengers began to be impatient. Worry 
and hunger made them cross and unreasonable, 
and a general air of gloom was over everything. 

Since morning the baby had wailed and fretted, 
and the young mother’s pretty face had grown 
pale and worn. 

Late in the afternoon a consultation was held. 

“We must do something,” they said. 

*“Some one must try for the village.” 

“Tt will be dangerous,” the conductor said when 
the subject was broached. 

“It is bitter cold, and still snowing. You might 
wander about in a circle for am hour, and then 
fall, overcome by the cold.” 

“J don’t want to discourage you,” he added; 
“but I want you to know exactly how it is. 

“T would gladly go; but I must not leave my 
train, and I cannot send any of the trainmen. 
If any one goes, it must be a volunteer; and he 
must take his own risk.” 

He spoke seriously, and his eyes wandered 
about the group. 

No one offered to go. Present hunger was 
little compared to the danger outside. Then 
thoughts of dear ones at home withheld those who 
would otherwise have gone. 

Night came on again, and the weary passengers 
tried to sleep. 

The conductor leaned back wearily in a seat 
and tried to forget the present suffering, when 
he felt a hand on his arm. 

‘Please, sir, I am going to the village.” 

He started, and rubbed his eyes. 

It was a boy of fourteen, the one who with his 
sister had been a burden on the conductor’s mind. 

“T can’t stand it any longer,” the boy con- 
tinued. 

“That baby doesn’t cry any more ’cause it’s 
so weak, and I expect it will die pretty soon; and 
Mattie, she’ll die, too, if I don’t get her something to 
eat. 

“TI promised mother I’d take care of her.” 
His eyes had a far away look. 

“And Vd be awful mean to see her and the 
baby suffer any more when I might do something, 
and I’m going.” 

His voice was very determined. 

“It will be very dangerous,” the conductor said, 
looking into the lad’s steady eyes. 

“I know it,” he answered. “But I’m going.” 
A flush rose to his face. 

“You know what it says about ‘whosoever 


saveth his life shall lose it.’ I have been think- 
ing about that, and ‘I will be «with thee, and 
keep thee, whithersoever thou goest.’ And I 
made up my mind that I’m going to the village, 
and God will take care of me somehow. 

“So I waited till Mattie went to sleep, so she 
wouldn’t worry; and now I’m ready.” 

His face was determined and his voice resolute. 

The conductor did not speak for a moment, 
then his voice was husky as he said, ‘God bless 
you, my boy.” 


Walter was out in a white wilderness of snow. 

With great care he had been bundled up so 
that only his eyes were exposed, and slowly and 
carefully he made his way through the drifts. 

The storm had ceased, and a full moon was 
struggling through the parting clouds, making 
all the world glistening white. 

On and on the boy ploughed his way, stopping 
now to take breath, then pushing on. 

Finally, he stumbled and fell. He lay in the 
snow for a moment. It was so warm and com- 
fortable there, he would rest just a second. His 
eyes closed, he was so sleepy. Yes, he would 
rest here just a little while, then he would have 
more courage to go on. 

As he yielded to the drowsiness that was steal- 
ing over him, he seemed to hear the wailing of the 
baby. Yes, he would get the baby some milk. 

* He gave a start, and opened his eyes. Across 
the snow was a silver path made by the moon’s 
rays. 

It must be Jacob’s ladder, he thought; and he 
looked to see the angel faces of those who were 
passing up. 

He seemed to see the young mother he had left 
in the car, and in her arms she carried the baby. 

“It is my fault,” he cried, shaking off the 
stupor. “Oh, I must go on!” 

He stood up and gazed about. ‘There was no 
ladder, but stretching on ahead as he walked was 
the silver path of snow. In the distance he could 
see a light. It must be a house. He would 
struggle on a little farther, just a little farther. 

The light was very near now. Could he reach 
it? 


The Nortons were preparing for bed. 

It was very late, long past the usual bed hour; 
but the storm had cleared, and Mr. Norton had 
been able to gct to the barn to feed his animals. 

“Tt has been an awful storm,” he said to his 
wife, as he drew off his high boots and set them by 
the fire to dry. 

But his wife made no answer. 
window gazing out into the night. 

“There is a bear coming out across the 
meadow,” she said. 

Her husband rose from his seat, and took down 
his gun. 

“Perhaps I can get a shot,” he said. 

They watched the black figure as it neared the 
house. ; 

Mr. Norton stepped to the door. 
wife rushed past him. 

“It’s a child! ” she cried. 

They brought him into the house, laid him on 
the warm sofa, and worked over him a long time 
before the gray eyes opened and he was finally 
able to speak. 

Then, as the numbness began to leave his body 
and the warm milk did its work, he told them of 
the snow-bound train and of the baby suffering 
there. 

Even before his story was told, Mr. Norton had 
called his sons, and Mrs. Norton was busy heating 
coffee and milk and piling food into baskets. 

As inadream, Walter heard the men tramping 
away with their heavy laden hand-sleds. Then his 


She stood at the 


Suddenly his 


tired eyes closed, and he fell asleep with a 
motherly good-night kiss on his forehead. 


There was a stir in the snow-bound cars. 

In their tortured sleep the passengers had heard 
a glad voice cry, “ Breakfast is served!” and they 
jumped from their berths in surprise. 

Already the porter was at the young mother’s 
side, and the baby was happily taking long swal- 
lows of warm milk. 

There were hurried and excited queries as to 
how the food had come, and eyes grew moist and 
faces ashamed as Mr. Norton told the story of the 
boy’s brave trip. 

“Tt was hard work,” he said, as he ended his 
story, “even for us, who knew the way and were 
not half-starved. I don’t see how the boy ever 
reached us.” 

“T guess God must have shown him the way,” 
said Mattie, as she contentedly nibbled her cake. 

There was a silence for a moment, then the 
conductor said brokenly, his voice deep with 
emotion, “A little child shall lead them.” 


WAITING TO GROW. 


LittiL4 white snowdrop just waking up, 

Violet, daisy, and sweet buttercup, 

Think of the flowers that are under the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 

And think what a number of queer little seeds, 

Of flowers and mosses, of ferns and of weeds, 

Are under the leaves and under the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 


Think of the roots getting ready to sprout, 

Reaching their slender brown fingers about, 

Under the ice and the leaves and the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 


No seed is so small, or hidden so well, 
That God cannot find it ; and soon he will tell 
His sun where to shine, and his rain where to go, 
Making it grow! 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW THE BIRDS COMPARED NOTES 


BY BERTHA LOUISE BOYD. 


HE birds I am going to tell you about did 
not compare notes of music, although they 
were almost all song-birds. This time they 

compared experiences. 

A number of them had been spending the 
winter South together; and, as spring approached, 
they all met together for a last sing. Just before 
they flew away, one of the birds said that, since 
they were to be separated during the summer, it 
might be interesting if each should write a “round- 
robin” letter, which could be carried from one nest 
to another by some “bird of passage,” until each 
should know the experiences of the others and 
where they were living. This happy thought was 
agreed upon by all the birds. So all summer the 
little bird notes were taken from place to place by 
a carrier-pigeon, who had been known to take a 
message a thousand miles. 

The first “round-robin” note was from Mrs. 
Swallow. It was written on the back of a leaf, 
and this was what it said : — 


My dear Birds,— As my husband and I were flying 
through a seashore town, we chanced to see a telephone 
wire along the coast. We found that it connected two 
life-saving stations, and at once decided to build our 
nest on the telephone pole, near the wire. You have 
no idea how interesting we find it. We never know 
when an exciting message is coming over the wire. 
When there is a storm or a wreck at sea, the wire is 
busy with messages and directions, until Mr. Swallow 
and I are all in a flutter from excitement. While 
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everything is calm and sunny, we sit along the wire 
with our bird friends, and enjoy ourselves. Hoping you 
are all as happy as we are, Your friend, 

Mrs. SwaLLow. 


Another note was from the Bluebird family. 


Dear Birds,— You know we always go North earlier 
than most of you, so it seems a long time since we were 
together. We have a cosey nest in a great old apple- 
treeon a farm. The farmer has several little children, 
fat and rosy; and they come under our tree to play. 
Such happy children you never saw! They love the 
flowers, the sky, the birds, the squirrels, and even the 
insects, and never try to harm any living thing. Often 
we sit on a branch above their pretty heads and sing 
while they play, for we know we are perfectly safe. 

Your contented friends, 
THe BLUEBIRD FAMILY. 


Jenny Wren’s letter came next : — 


Dear Friends,—This year we thought we would 
build on the Riverside Drive. So here we are, in the 
midst of style and fashion. Even the children who 
walk up and down beneath us are too dressed up for a 
good time. We feel sorry for them. Some of them 
talk about their Paris clothes, but Mr. Wren and I do 
not think they are old enough to know where Paris is 
yet! They do not seem to think about Dame Nature 
or the beautiful sky, at all. I will try to have some- 
thing more attractive to tell about when it is my turn 
again. Yours always, 

JENNY WREN. 


A note from Mr. Wood Thrush was welcomed 
next : — 


My dear Birds,— Mrs. Wood Thrush and f are living 
with our little family in a beautiful, shady glen, near a 
cool, sparkling waterfall. Our peace and comfort are 
only disturbed when the boys come through the woods 
to shoot, ‘just for fun,’’ as they call it. Then we are 
nearly frantic for fear our little ones may be shot. We 
are teaching our oldest, Spotty, about John James Audu- 
bon, the lover of birds. We feel so grateful to him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whippoorwill live near us; but we tell 
them they are not very lively company, for they do not 
begin to sing until after sunset and sleep most of the 
day. Last week we had a flying visit from dainty Miss 
Humming-bird, who had flown many miles from home 
that day. We hope another bird note will come soon 
to us, for we like to have news from the busy world. 

Your warm friend, 
Woop TuHRUusH. 


Perhaps some day we may hear more of the bird 
notes. 


For Every Other Sunday. | 
HOW ROB ENLISTED. 


BY KATE §S. GATES. 


OB NELSON had the sunniest face in the 

R whole town, I do believe. You could not 

help loving him when he looked into your 

face and smiled, and yet almost invariably every 
one sighed in speaking of him. 

He was brimful and running over with fun; 
and he couldn’t say no to anything, or, if he could, 
he seldom did. 

It was so much easier to slip along with the cur- 
rent. He wanted to be good, but it was such hard 
work. He was always sorry when he yielded to 
temptation, and fully intended to be stronger and 
resist next time; but, when the next time came, it 
was the same old story. 

So it was that those who loved him sighed and 
felt heavy of heart when they thought of him. 

“Tf only he could be made to see how he is 
throwing himself away !” said papa. 

It was perhaps a day or two after that Rob fell 
from a tree and broke his collar-bone. This made 
him practically helpless, for his right arm was 
bound firmly to his body for several weeks. 

He bore his confinement, however, much more 
patiently than one would expect. 

“He has been so good all the time,” his mother 
said to his father one night. “If he would only 
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be as good when he is well. He certainly is a very 
lovable boy, naturally; and, if I could keep him by 
me all the time, he would be all right.” 

“But would you, even if you could?” asked 
papa. ‘‘That would be cultivating a very weak, 
helpless sort of goodness, wouldn’t it? We want 
our boy to be able to endure hardness like a good 
soldier.” 

Yes, of course, that was what mamma wanted; 
but still she could not help feeling a little sad 
when the time came to take the bandages off, and 
Rob began to resume his regular habits. He 
found, to his surprise, when his arm was released, 
thatit was utterly helpless. He had to lift it with 
his other hand, when he wanted to move it. 

“Tt is a total wreck, and no mistake,” he said 
ruefully to his father. 

“And yet, Rob, do you know, it reminds me of 
you or of what you may be!” 

“Me! Why, Father Nelson, what do you mean?” 
cried Bob, indignantly. 

“TI mean,” answered his father, gravely, “ that 
we are very, very anxious for fear you will come 
to be morally as weak and helpless as your arm is 
now. That has lost its strength because you have 
not used it; and, my boy, I am afraid that you are 
losing your strength of character, your power of 
resisting temptation, because you do not use it. 

*“ You are making yourself the man you will be if 
you live. Do you want to be a strong, helpful, 
man, a power for good, or will you be as weak and 
useless a character as your arm is now for an 
arm?” 

“Oh, no, papa, of course I do not want to be 
any such kind of a man,” said Rob earnestly. 

“Then, my son, you must attend to it at once. 
Every time you yield to temptation, you weaken 
yourself. Every time you resist it, you are just so 
much stronger. Every act tells. Don’t imagine 
that you can just slip along the easiest way possible, 
and then all at once be just what you want to be. 
You are shaping yourself every day of your life. 
It behooves you to think earnestly about it. When 
you are tempted to carelessly follow the impulse 
of the moment, think of your arm as it is now, 
and ask yourself if you want to be as weak and 
useless, will you?” 

Some one called papa away, and Rob was left 
alone. He sat for a long time in the gathering 
dusk, thinking more seriously than ever before in 
his life. There was a new earnestness in his ex- 
pression as he looked at the arm in question. 

There was Sam Hyde down in the village. He 
was about as weak and vacillating and useless as a 
man could be. 

“He and my arm are much of a muchness, and 
no mistake,— no earthly good to any one. And I 
am in danger of turning out as he has, am I?” 

“ No, siree, not if I can help it.” 

“The doctor says that my arm will grow stronger 
by using it. I don’t know how much material 
there is in me toward making a man, but I will 
wake up and do the best I can with what I’ve got.” 

* Only — there’s no use in my starting in alone. 
It is going to be a tough piece of work for me, 
and I can’t do anything myself. Mother says we 
can always have help, though, if we will only ask 
for it.” 

That night, before he went to bed, Rob knelt 
down by his bed; and from his very heart there 
went up an earnest cry for help. “I feel like a 
soldier just enlisted,” he said to himself before he 
went to sleep. y 


Strive, while improving your one talent, to 
enrich your whole capital asaman. It is in this 
way that you escape from the wretched narrow- 
mindedness which is characteristic of every one 
who cultivates his specialty alone. 

Butwer-Lytron. 


THE FOUR WINDS. 


In winter, when the wind I hear, 
I know the clouds will disappear ; 
For ’tis the wind who sweeps the sky 
And piles the snow in ridges high. 


In spring, when stirs the wind, I know 
That soon the crocus buds will show ; 

For ’tis the wind who bids them wake, 
And into pretty blossoms break. 


In summer, when it softly blows, 
Soon red, I know, will be the rose; 

For ’tis the wind to her who speaks 
And brings the blushes to her cheek. 


In autumn, when the wind is up, 
I know the acorn’s out its cup; 
For ’tis the wind who takes it out, 
And plants an oak somewhere about. 
Frank DpempstreR SHERMAN. 


For Every Other Sunday). 
THE LEGEND OF THE FIR TREE. 


BY RICHARD ALBERT CLARK. 


ANY, many years ago, in Jerusalem, the 
trees of the forest were talking together 
of the Master. 

“Who is he, and whence does he come?” asked 
the little fir tree; but no one could tell. 

One night an angel came and talked with the 
trees. 

““He who comes is Jesus of Nazareth, who goes 
about humbly doing good. Love him well.” 

They all promised, all but the little fir, which 
was too frightened to speak. The poplar was 
loudest of all with its promises, and rebuked the 
fir tree. 

The angel went on: “You promise well, but he 
who promises most fulfils the least. And so it 
shall be with you. He who has promised most 
will betray the Christ.” 

Often the Master came, weary, tired, and alone. 
The trees told him sweet secrets, and the little 
nodding flowers sang quaint songs until he slept 
and was refreshed. 

But one day there was an uproar in the forest. 
Strange men rushed hither and thither, crying, 
“Where is this King of the Jews?” 

They questioned the fir; but the little tree had 
loved the Master, and only shook its branches 
and said, “I do not know.” 

They questioned the oak, and it at last confessed, 
“He has gone toward the east.” 

They hurried on and questioned the poplar tree, 
and all the leaves whispered the secret. 

Cruel hands seized and bound the Master, and 
hastily cut down the beautiful poplar and hewed 
it into a cross. 

All day long the trees grieved for their gentle 
friend. At night the angel came again, and told 
them the story of Calvary, how Christ was cruci- 
fied on the tree that had betrayed him. 

“Tt was even asI said. He who promised most 
was the traitor. And for this terrible deed the 
poplar leaves, for all the countless ages, must 
moan and wail all through the beautiful summer, 
and fall in winter to the earth, shorn of their 
beauty. And the oak must suffer, too, although 
its crime is not so great. Its leaves shall not fall 
in winter, but cling to the branches, withered and 
brown.” 

Consternation fell upon the forest, for until this 
time the trees had been always green. 

“But,” continued the angel, “as a reward for 
the faithful little fir, it shall remain green all the 
year long; and each year, at the time when Christ 
was born, men shall worship, and bring the fir 
branches to their homes and love it always, for 
it alone was faithful.” 
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Real glory springs from the quiet conquest 
of ourselves, and without that the conqueror is 
naught but the first slave. Tuomson. 


For Lucry Other Sunday. 
PETS OF RED GATE FARM. 
No. V.—Sweetheart and her Boys. 


BY SARAH M. BAILEY. 


HIS is a true story of some children who 
spent a summer near Red Gate Farm, and 
were here so much that we called them 

“our pets.” 

Richard tells his story in such a pretty way that 
I will keep still, and let him talk to you: — 

“We had such fun, playing in the dirt, making 
mud pies, that we were not one bit glad to have 
mamma say that we must come right into the house 
and have our bath, for you know Sweetheart is 
coming to-morrow, and little boys must always be 
sweet and clean when their sweethearts come to 
see them. 

“When our pretty mamma puts her head on one 
side like a bird and talks to us that way, we always 
mind; for who can be naughty when mamma is 
good? 

“There was Samuel and Donald and myself 
(they call me Richard) to be put into the tub of 
water and scrubbed and rubbed until the soap got 
into our eyes and made them smart so bad that 
papa might have walked in (all the way from 
Boston) and we could not see him. 

“You see we are all spending the summer in a 
big farm-house in the country. Itis painted white, 
with green blinds and lots of rooms, and a big attic 
where we play rainy days, and hear the patter on 
the roof. There is a pump by the front door, a 
barn and grape-vines and hen-pens. 

“T forgot to say we have a sister Katherine, 
who likes her bath. We all slept like kittens that 
night, and my first question was, ‘ Has Sweetheart 
come?’ 

“«She will not come till noon. So hurry and 
dress, and we will all go for a ride.” Mamma is 
so good, and we do have such nice rides in the little 
buggy hired from the next house. First mamma 
gets in to hold the horse, then Belle and Rachel 
come from the kitchen to pack us children in. 
Some of us sit on the seat with mamma, the rest 
kneel down in front. Everybody we meet looks 
at us and laughs. I guess we do look thick, but 
we have such jolly rides we don’t mind the crowd- 
ing. How hungry we were for chicken and 
mashed potato after our ride! The ice-cream was 
made by good Mrs. Green on Jewett Road, who 
knows just how boys like it. Just as dinner was 
ready, Sweetheart came on the great lumbering 
stage; and we were all so happy. 

“Do you want to know what she looks like? 
Her hair is white as snow, and, oh, so pretty! Her 
eyes are — well, I don’t know the color; but they 
are good eyes, anyway. Most boys would call 
her grandma, but we like ‘sweetheart’ better. 

“One day Mrs. Bailey, who lives at Red Gate 
Farm, asked us all to go to ride in their two-seated 
wagon, with Phyllis to draw it. We dressed up, 
and put on our shoes and stockings,— we have been 
barefoot,— we didn’t want to, but mamma said we 
must. She took us over the hills to Contoocook. 
We saw cows and baby cows, hens with whole 
families of yellow downy children. The sheep 
with their little lambs were skipping about on the 
hills. In a mud puddle by the road we saw some 
boys sailing a war-ship which they had built. 
From a spring by the road, on Putney Hill, we had 
a drink of water from a tin cup, cool and nice. 

“Sweetheart said we must not tease (we do tease 
her sometimes), when we came to the store. 

“After we had tied Phyllis we went to look at 
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the Contoocook River and the waterfall from the 
bridge, then Sweetheart treated us to a soda-water. 
She knows what boys like. Mrs. Bailey always 
carries a basketful of good things to eat, when 
they go to ride; and we all ate a hearty supper on 
our way home through the pine woods. It was a 
pretty place called Bassett Mill Road, full of 
trees and ferns, mosses, birds, and running 
brooks. 

“Mamma said we must be very happy in this 
happy spot. 

“We like to live in the country. We can wear 
overalls, torn straw hats, go barefooted, and fill 
our blouses with apples. 

“ There is plenty of dirt to playin. Mamma says 
we must not tease the people for a ride, but Sam- 
uel says he don’t see the use of empty seats when 
boys want to ride 


“Sometimes papa comes from Boston to see us. 
Then we fly kites, or papa does, way up into the 
clouds. 

“Some day Mr. Bailey is going to let us have a 
picnic under their tent. We shall all go and have 
a good time. It’s all good times up in New Hamp- 
shire I hope Donald will not let all the chickens 
out of the coop, or chase the turkey, or throw 
apples at the pigs, as he did once at Red Gate 
Farm. Mamma looked a little cross when I put 
a hen’s egg in my pocket, and then fell down and 
broke it; but Sweetheart said, ‘Oh, never mind: let 
the children have a good time.’ I pity boys that 
have no Sweetheart.” 


Truth and reason constitute that intellectual 
gold that defies destruction 
. Dr JouNSON. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
TRUTH AND PEACE. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Wuo sings for truth, however weak the lay, 
Giyes praise to God and helps hope’s better day ; 
He works for man and what the man may be; 
He shows the way still open to the free; 

He tells in language rich, in faith sublime, 

Of what shall come as glorious gift of time. 
For truth has power, and dignifies the soul, 
And gives to self compassion and eontrol. 

It yields the zeal and earnestness of youth, 

So fresh and fair, so beautiful, is truth! 


Who sings for peace, though in a faltering line, 
Has friendship with the Muses nine. 

They come with blessing and attendant train ; 
They give to him the singer’s sweetest gain; 
They open out the scenes of long ago, 

When earth knew not of hateful want and woe; 
They open out the gateways of the golden Fast, 
When all mankind shall sit at Nature’s feast; 
They open out the future’s full increase, 

So sweet and blest, so beautiful, is peace! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SAINT BARBARA 


BY RUTH B. DELANO. 


N a dim chapel in the church of Santa Maria, 
Formosa, is a picture by Palma Vecchio 
which most of the people who visit Venice 

gotosee. It is the figure of a tall woman, robed 
in| chestnut-brown and enveloped in a crimson 
mantle with a soft white veil falling over her hair 
and shoulders. She wears a pointed diadem, and at 
her feet are lying two cannon. She is Saint Bar- 
bara, the patron saint of all who have todo with 
firearms and fortifications; and the cannon are em- 
blematic of her power. They are sometimes seen 
in pictures of this saint; but the tower behind her 
in the background is her constant attribute, and al- 
ways refers to a part of her history. 

Saint Barbara, says the old legend, was the 
daughter of Dioscorus, a nobleman of Heliopolis. 
He was rich and powerful, and possessed of many 
lands and dwellings; but, of all his belongings, he 
prized most his daughter, who was young and ac- 
complished and very beautiful and virtuous. So 
jealous of his daughter was this lord, fearing that 
some suitor, of whom there were many, might 


- some day take her from him, that he caused a high 


tower to be built, in which Barbara thenceforth 
passed all her time, completely separated from the 
rest of the world. This was no hardship to the 
maiden; for she loved solitude, and she spent her 
days in study and meditation. She loved science 
and philosophy; and in the loneliness of her tower 
she learned to study the changing seasons, the 
lofty multitude of the stars, the sequence of the 
planets, and the mighty courses of the sun and 
moon. And, says the legend, she could not think 
that the paltry gods of wood and stone that her 
father and his people worshipped and had created 
were the governors of the mysteries of the uni- 
verse. 

Now it happened that, as she meditated thus in 
her solitude, word came to her of a certain Origen, 
a man of Alexandria, who preached a new religion 
that put away the impotent and imperfect gods of 
her traditions, and taught a new and beautiful 
faith. And Barbara, eager in the hope that this 
unknown religion might be that which she sought, 
wrote in secret to the wise man, and begged him to 
expound his teaching to her. Origen replied by 
sending one of his followers, who came to her 
tower disguised as a physician, and soon converted 
her to Christianity and baptized her. This was all 
done in secret. 


In the mean time Dioscorus was absent; but he 
had instructed his masons. to add a new room to his 
daughter’s tower, built with the greatest magnifi- 
cence, and adorned with two high windows. Bar- 
bara watched the progress of the work day by day ; 
and, when she saw the constructing of the windows, 
she directed the workmen to make a third. They 
demurred, saying their lord had ordered otherwise, 
and they feared to disobey him. But Barbara 
commanded them to do as she bade, saying that 
she would explain her reasons to their lord, her 
father. So the workmen obeyed her; and Diosco- 
rus, returning, found a third window added to the 
tower room. 

He was displeased, and, calling his daughter, de- 
manded the reason. Barbara replied that, as the 
tower was given light and air by the three openings, 
so was the soul given light and refreshed by three 
windows; and her three windows symbolized the 
mystery of the Trinity. Dioscorus heard her with 
great anger, and his love turned to hatred on find- 
ing his daughter an avowed member of a hated sect; 
and, upbraiding her bitterly, he drew his sword, 
and attempted to strike her down. The blow 
failed; and Barbara fled, pursued by her father 
to the very summit of her tower. There, pre- 
ferring death by her own act to death by his 


. sword, she leaped from the parapet, expecting to be 


dashed in pieces upon the earth below. But 
angels, receiving her in their arms, bore her through 
the air to a distant cave, and concealed her there. 
There she dwelt for a time in safety, until a shep- 
herd, who had by chance discovered her hiding- 


place, betrayed her by silently leading Dioscorus 
to the spot. He, ever more and more eager for 
vengeance, dragged her forth by her hair from 
the cave, and cast her into a gloomy prison. 
There she was cruelly scourged ; but compassionate 
angels turned the lashes of the executioner into 
feathers, and comforted her. Her father, seeing 
that his efforts were futile, and that she was un- 
harmed, denounced her to the proconsul Marcian, 
who subjected her to fresh sufferings. He tried 
to force her to sacrifice to the gods her father 
worshipped, but she persistently refused. She 
was tortured in many cruel ways, but nothing 
could compel her to renounce her faith. 

The proconsul, perhaps with some slight touch 
of pity for her beauty and fortitude, did not put 
her to death; but he did little better by delivering 
her again into her father’s hands. She had no 
hope of mercy there; but her waiting was not 
long, for, hastening her to the mountain where 
she had been sheltered, without compassion or re- 
morse he beheaded her with his own sword. But 
the legend does not allow the unnatural father to 
escape unpunished. Ashe descended the moun- 
tain, a violent storm arose, and a thunderbolt fell 
upon Dioscorus and destroyed him,— a sure and 
swift reckoning. 

Saint Barbara, avenged by the stroke of a thun- 
derbolt, protects her devotees from the dangers of 
lightning; and she is called upon to save from 
sudden death. Her calm and beautiful face has 
been drawn by many painters. Raphael has 
painted her kneeling with another saint before the 
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Virgin and Child in the famous Sistine Madonna. 
She is always of noble and majestic bearing, 
clothed in ample flowing robes; and, of all the 
maiden saints, she has the most of dignity and 
strength. 


Every great and commanding movement in the 
annals of the world ws the triumph of enthusiasm. 
EMERSON. 


THE SNOW-SHOWER. 


“SEE, mamma, the crumbs are flying 
Fast and thickly through the air; 

On the branches they are lying, 
On the walks and everywhere. 

Oh, how glad the birds will be, 
When so many crumbs they see!” 


“No, my little girl, ’tis snowing, 
Nothing for the birds is here. 
Very cold the air is growing, 
’Tis the winter of the year. 
Frost will nip the robins’ food, 
*T will no more be sweet and good. 


“See the cloud the sky that cover,— 
Tis from them the snowflakes fall, 

Whitening hills and fields all over, 
Hanging from the fir-trees tall. 

Were it warm, ’twould rain; but, lo! 
Frost has changed the rain to snow.’ 


b) 


“Tf the robins food are needing, 
Oh, I hope to me they’ll come: 
I should like to see them feeding 
On the window of my room. 
I'll divide with them my store, 
Much I wish I could do more.” 
Mary Lunpre Duncan. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BUSINESS VENTURE OF 
LITTLE: GIRLS. 


EOI We 


BY LUCY WEBSTER RINGSTAFF 


THREE 


ual hum in one of the back rooms of Mrs. 
Blake’s millinery establishment. Now and 
then such remarks as these were overheard : — 

“Oh, do you suppose she would be willing?” 
“Do you think we could do it? ” and other similar 
remarks. Mrs. Blake, who was busy making a 
bonnet in the trimming-room, began to wonder 
what her three little daughters were planning; and, 
if she could have gotten a glimpse of them just 
then, she would have seen Mae’s brown eyes spark- 
ling with enthusiasm and heard her sweet voice in 
low and earnest tones, as she told her plan to her 
younger sisters. “Now we must get mamma’s 
consent,” continued she, while Ruth shook her 
dusky curls with delight and Nellie’s blue eyes 
were wide with interest; and, indeed, it was a 
wonderful plan for three little girls to make, as I 
am sure my young readers will agree, when they 
learn what it was. 

But, to begin at the beginning, you see it was this 
way. The father of these little girls died when 
they were quite small, leaving their mother with- 
out a support. At first, she had looked about her 
in despair; for what could a poor widow with three 
helpless children do, when they had no visible 
means of support? At last, she hit upon an idea. 
During her girlhood she had had a knack for mak- 
ing fancy bows, home-made hats, and party dresses. 
So in a small way she started a business of that 
kind in the town in which she lived. She had met 
with as much success as she expected, and by using 
strict economy had managed to make both ends 
meet. 


\ TRIO of anxious voices kept up a contin- 


The three little girls grew fast, and soon were 
put in the public school. Mae was a serious, en- 
terprising child, and between school hours contrived 
to sell all the milk and butter they could spare 
from their one cow, beside, growing flowers for 
sale and raising chickens for the market. Nellie, 
the next girl, was a bright, winsome little maiden, 
who displayed a decided talent for making the 
most picturesque doll hats and dresses imaginable. 
Merry Ruth was the sunshine of the family. 

These three sisters became charming house-maids 
as they grew older, saving their mother many a 
step and giving her the rest she so sorely needed. 
But the larger they grew, the more they needed; 
and Mrs. Blake began to realize that it would be a 
hard struggle to pay their various expenses. The 
sisters went to Sunday School, and regularly 
dropped their pennies into the collection box, be- 
sides paying a share of picnic expenses, etc. Their 
mother was too kind to deny them the pleasures so 
dear to their hearts. So, withit all, the hard-worked 
mother began to wonder how she could manage 
to live without stinting her children. 

Little did she think that the children were think- 


‘ ing of some plan to help her. 


Mae had come into the room where her sisters 
were doing their weekly mending one Saturday ; 
and, seating herself on a stool, she began: “ Girls, 
we must think of something that we can do to help 
mamma. She is working herself to death, and only 
last night I heard her say she could hardly pay 
expenses this month.” 

“What can we do?” questioned Nellie. 

“T don’t know,” slowly replied Mae; and then she 
remained absorbed in thought for a few moments. 
“But,” continued she, “we must think of some- 
thing that will keep us with mamma, so that we 
can help her as much as possible.” 

“Suppose we think about it a week,” suggested 
Nellie, to which the others assented. It was on 
the following Saturday morning that our story 
begins; when the sisters were eagerly discussing 
their plan. 

This was the plan,— to ask their mother for the 
use of one corner of her shop, and fit it up as a 
doll’s furnishing house. Having discussed it to 
their own satisfaction, it now remained to get their 
mother’s consent. Although they had some doubts 
about it all, still they went bravely to their mother 
with it. She seemed very much surprised at first, 
and was on the point of disapproving; but, seeing 
the earnest looks of the children, she began to 
think of it as a possibility. 

“Do you think you can make a success of it?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, mamma,” replied Mae, seriously. “I be- 
lieve we can; for there are a number of girls of our 
age in this town that have well-to-do parents, and 


they would feel a pride in going to a shop to pur-_ 


chase their dolls’ best hat, and to hire their best 
dresses made.” 

Mrs. Blake could not resist smiling at this little 
maid’s practical way of talking, and thought, “ What 
a great help she will be to me, when she grows 
older!” 

“ Who is going to manage your business?” she 
asked. 

“Mae will be manager, I will be hat-trimmer 
and dressmaker, and Ruth will be clerk,” replied 
Nellie. 

* What will you do with your business when you 
are in school? ” continued Mrs. Blake. 

“Oh, we will not sell then, except on Saturdays; 
for all of the other girls will be in school, too, and 
we would not have any customers during the 
week,” replied Mae. 

“Now the most important part of all, your 
capital, where is that?” asked Mrs. Blake, with 
a queer look the children did not quite understand. 

“OQ mamma,” they all broke in at once in an 


apologetic tone, “ we thought, if you would give us 
your scraps and cast-off hats, we could do very 
well.” 

“Well, my dears, I see you are in earnest, 
which is half-way to success. So you may have 
everything I do not need,” said Mrs. Blake. . 

“Three cheers for mamma!” said Mae, clapping 
her hands; and the two others joined in. 

“And three good wishes for your success!” 
added mamma. 

The children were soon as busy as bees getting 
ready their hive. A pair of discarded curtains were 
used to separate their apartment from the rest of 
the shop. 

“Now,” said Mae, looking around the cleverly 
made room, “we must make it attractive.” Where- 
upon Nellie and Ruth rushed off to their bedroom 
to get some fanciful etchings and choice pieces of 
bric-’-brac. 

“Now we must have something to make this 
front window look inviting; but what shall it 
be?” Mae questioned herself in a puzzled tone. 
“Oh, I know what I'll do.” And her face bright- 
ened. Then she brought some blooming plants 
growing in pots, and placed them on the window 
ledge. “Now, mamma,” said she, “my old Swiss 
dress will make splendid curtains for this window, 
if I may have it.” 

“Yes, dear; and here are some cheap ribbons to 
loop them with,” replied Mrs. Blake. 

“Mamma, I would like something to begin mak- 
ing some hats and fancy things, if you please,” 
asked Nellie. 

“Get some long needles, threads, and a thimble, 
and sit down near me. There are plenty of ma- 
terials in this box for you to begin with.” 

Nellie’s deft fingers were soon changing the 
mass of bright scraps into marvels of loveliness 
in the way of hats, muffs, bows, ties, and the 
dozen-and-one other things so dear to the little 
mothers of fashionable dolls. Mae and Ruth were 
putting the last beautifying touches to the shop. 
Mrs. Blake had caught the enthusiasm of the chil- 
dren, and for the rest of the day her face was lit 
with a smile. It was a happy group that gathered 
around the tea table that evening, and right mer- 
rily did the sisters chat while the mother sat and 
smiled. : 

Three pairs of eyes, one of blue and two of 
brown, went softly to sleep that night; and three 
little maids dreamed of a time when the last bur- 
den would be lifted from their mother’s shoulders 


and the last trace of care would vanish from her 


gentle face. 
(To be continued.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NERO, THE CHEVALIER. 


BY FREDERICK JOHNSON. 


ERO was a large, shaggy Newfoundland 
dog, pure. black, with a majestic stride 
and a.noble air, which evidently said, ‘I 
am lord of all I survey !” 
Lassie was a cat, lithe, gracefully formed, with 


a fur of soft brown, and on her breast a white 


shirt front, which she always kept like snow. Her 
expression had a fastidiousness about it which was 
very amusing. She walked in the most correct 
style, ate like a lady, and, on the whole, behaved 
like the aristocracy. Her tail, a magnificent plume, 
was a true signal of danger, and, whenever her 
ladyship was enraged, a thing of beauty. 

Lassie had been our only pet until Nero ar- 
rived. When he appeared upon the scene, her 
ladyship’s tail rose immediately to its greatest di- 
mensions; and we all cried, ‘‘ War, war to the 
knife!” And so it was. : 


‘But hostilities were all on one side. Nero, I 


_—— 


must say, tried to be friendly enough ; but his 
overtures were not appreciated by the haughty 
beauty. Once, however, a truce had been made 
between them; but it was not of long duration. It 
ended thus :— 

One morning the princess reclined, asleep in a 
chair, upon a cushion especially placed there for 
her own use. Her head rested on her front paws, 
her tail curled about her in a half-circle. She was 
a picture of ease. Suddenly a cold muzzle was 
placed against her. She opened her eyes. Who, 
then, had dared to disturb her repose? Oh, it was 
that good-for-nothing, that stupid dog! 

Like lightning, she scratched him on the nose. 
Poor Nero growled with pain and snapped at her. 
This was more insulting than her royal highness 
was able to stand. With a bound she was on 
Nero’s back, and clawing the poor dog as best she 
could. 

Nero fled, uttering pitiful yelps, through and 
through the house; but he was not able to unseat 
his demoniacal rider. At last, when the princess 
thought she had punished him sufficiently, she 
leaped gracefully onto a high piece of furniture, 
out of his reach, and regarded him calmly from 
her point of vantage. 

But the day arrived on which Nero heaped coals 
of fire upon her head. 

On that day the princess had gone to walk, and 
found herself by chance within a near-by court- 
yard, which was surrounded on three sides by high 
walls. While she was wandering about, a dog 
suddenly appeared in the entrance, caught sight of 
her, and was after her witha bound. The walls 
were too high to leap upon. She was not able to 
get out by the entrance, for the dog was there. So 
she prepared to sell her life as dearly as possible. 

Just before the dog reached her, a flash of black 
lightning appeared, and seized her enemy by the 
neck. It was Nero! Seeing the peril of the 
favorite of the household, and forgetting his own 
just wrath, he had come to her rescue. 

Nero held the foe while her Jadyship made a 


‘dignified retreat; and, when next we saw them, the 


princess was licking a wound inflicted on Nero by 
the other dog. 

After that they evidently formed an offensive 
and defensive alliance, for from that day on no 
better friends than they could anywhere be found. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DREAM. 


BY LUCY WEBSTER RINGSTAFF. 


A GOLDEN palace and a jewelled crown 
And a throne for the beautiful queen, 

Who kissed the cheek of a poor little maid,— 
That was the way of the dream. 


Soft closed eyes and a soft kissed cheek 
And mamma’s eyes abeam 

With dear love-light for her own little maid,— 
That was the truth of the dream. 


Lor Leery Other Sunday. 
A DAY WORTH REMEMBERING. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


EGGY was going with her father to a circus. 
They were to start early, and ride for sey- 
eral hours through the woods, the beautiful 

Virginian woods that stretch on and on for miles 
in a green and fragrant stillness. Sometimes -you 
do not see a house or even another rider for hours. 
That was just what Peggy liked best. Perhaps 
neither she nor her father would say a single word 
to each other for a long while. It was very dif- 
ferent from her little brother, who chattered away 
to their mother in a gay baby voice all day long; 
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but it was enough. They understood each other 
perfectly, this old man of sixty and his little 
daughter of nine years; and it was not necessary 
to speak, in order to agree. When her father 
talked with his neighbors on politics or on theology, 
Peggy would sit close beside him on a little wooden 
stool, and listen with delight to her father’s voice, 
although she did not know in the least about what 
they talked. Once this little stool slipped up; and 
Peggy fell on the floor with a great bump that 
startled her father, so that he exclaimed hastily. 

Peggy did not cry: she said very gravely,— 

“Father, accidents happen to kings sometimes.” 

They all laughed; but her father drew her to him, 
and lifted her to his lap. She thought it very silly 
in the others to laugh: what she had said was per- 
fectly true. 

This morning she looked like a little flower in 
her white gown sprigged with pink, and her white 
ruffled bonnet, under which her shining curls and 
shining eyes and rosy face just appeared. Her 
mother kissed her; and some one lifted her up be- 
hind her father, very much like riding on a pillion 
as they did in old times, and the great glossy bay 
horse traveller went off with a swift, steady 
walk. 

The road went through the woods, as I have 
said, until they reached the village where the 
circus was. Little brooks ran, singing, across the 
road, and gray rocks full of green ferns rose be- 
side it. Boughs, leafy and sweet, swept low above 
their heads; and now and then a red-bird flew by 
or a quail called “ Bob White” or a squirrel raced 
up and down a tree-trunk. Sometimes a lazy hare 
with his white cottony tail loped along the road- 
side, or the wind would bring a whiff of delicious 
sweetness from the inner depths of the forest. 

When they reached the tavern, it was twelve 
o'clock; and her father thought it better to have 
dinner at once, because the circus was open at one, 
and they would not have time afterward. It de- 
lighted Peggy that every one was so attentive and 
affectionate to her dear old father, who was a little 
lame. They called him “Squire,” and ran to wait 
on him. When the landlady took off her pretty 
bonnet, and put it ina safe place, and smiled at her 
so kindly while she filled her plate, she knew it was 
for her father’s sake. 

Then they went hand in hand under the big tent 
together. Some very lively young ladies at the 
table had offered to take her with them, but her 
father had said so kindly, “I cannot spare my 
little daughter,” for he knew she would not enjoy 
anything away from him; and then Peggy was in 
an enchanted world. First, they saw the huge 
elephant; and it went to Peggy’s heart that she 
could not give him candies or little cakes, as the 
young ladies did, when he begged. But she almost 
forgot her grief when she saw the queer camels and 
the gay macaws and parrots, the shaggy bears, 
the great lion and the mother tiger with a baby 
tiger and the absurd grimacing monkeys,— like all 
of her picture-books suddenly come alive! 

Her father offered a bit of tobacco to one mon- 
key, who tasted and made a horrible face over it, 


' and then, pretending to throw it away, seized his 


cane and dashed it under the cage. Here was a 
dilemma! If her father stooped to recover it, 
this would give the mischievous creature a chance 
to pull his hair or snatch his hat. Yet the “ Squire ” 
could not walk without his cane. At this moment 
a little boy of ten came running lightly over the 
tops of the cages, and alighted with a graceful 
leap close beside the group. 

“Tl get your cane, sir,” he said politely, and 
quickly restored it to the old gentleman. 

“He’s the boy that rides in the circus,” Peggy 
heard whispered behind her. She was already en- 
chanted by the aid he had given to her father, and 
now she looked on him as a disguised prince. 
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When they were seated on one of the lower 
rounds of seats,—for the old gentleman could 
not climb very high,— the music sounded, and in 
came the riders, dressed all in gay colors and glit- 
tering spangles, riding on prancing horses, two 
and two; and among them she saw the pretty little 
fellow who had rescued the cane, and his sister, 
Henrietta,— so said the play-bills,—a little girl 
nearly her own age. There was a younger one 
still, almost a baby-boy, who sat on his father’s 
shoulder as he galloped around in the grand pro- 
cession. 

I can hardly tell you what Peggy saw. It was 
like a scene in a dream, so gay and bright, and 
changing continually from one wonder to another. 
The big elephant rang a bell and performed tricks, 
and actually danced to the sound of music. Then 
a company of trained dogs had a school, and after 
that a military drill. There was also a chariot 
race; and, prettiest of all, little Henrietta came 
in, dressed like a rainbow, standing up on the 
back of a beautiful white horse at full gallop. 
From this she leaped to the back of a black horse, 
and then to a bay one, and sprang over a scarf as 
her horse galloped beneath. Peggy thought she 
had at last seen the thing of all others she would 
like to be,— a circus girl! Yes, it wa8 a bold am- 
bition, but it should be the hope, the purpose of her 
future life; and perhaps she might live as a sister 
with these wonderful children. She already rode 
pretty well, and was not in the least afraid when 
Black Tom jumped or shied suddenly. All Vir- 
ginia children in the country learn to ride early, 
and she had literally been on horseback before 
she could walk; for her nurse used to hold her, 
when a baby, on the back of a little colt that 
grazed in the yard. Then she looked at her 
father, and concluded she would not mention her 
plan just yet. 

After the show was over, her father bought 
oranges for her, and candy and tiny cakes. Again 
it hurt her to think she could not feed the ele- 
phant, and perhaps he would alway think her self- 
ish or stingy. But, as they rode out of town, 
they saw in the back yard of the tavern a sight 
that put every other thought to flight,— Henrietta, 
in a dark calico, and her little brother playing with 
mud pies! It was as if she had unexpectedly seen 
Queen Victoria making cakes for tea. Such a 
gracious condescension on the part of such dis- 
tinguished and wonderful children! (She did not 
dream that they looked at her with wonder, think- 
ing her very fortunate and wealthy.) 

A neighbor rode with them. So she did not talk, 
only enjoyed the lovely wood, the trickling water, 
and rustling leaves, and the twittering of birds. 
The sun went down and the moon rose, but it was 
very dark under the trees. Then she saw some- 
thing very strange. Over the rotten logs in the 
shadows played a singular silvery, greenish light, 
a cold light that did not seem to burn. She had 
never seen anything so beautiful and strange be- 
fore. When she showed it to her father, he said 
it was phosphorescence, and got down with some 
difficulty to break for her a bit of the shining 
wood. 

“To-morrow by daylight it will look only like a 
piece of dead wood; but, as soon as it is in the 
dark again, it will shine.” 

The neighbor said something of her being 
afraid. 

Peggy laughed very softly to herself. Afraid 
— when her father had given it to her! She only 
carried it more carefully, so that the brightness 
should not rub off. 

The next thing she was at home, too sleepy to eat 
supper; and her mother was undressing her to get 
into her own white little bed. And the long beau- 
tiful day was over. But she would never forget 
it,— never! 
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Gratitude is a fruit of great cultivation ; you 
do not find it among gross people 
Dr. JOHNSON. 


WINTER. 


In a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy Tree, 

Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity : 

The north cannot undo them 

With a sleety whistle through them ; 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 


In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy Brook, 

Thy bubblings ne’er remember 
Apollo’s summer look; 

But, with a sweet forgetting, 
They stay their crystal fretting, 
Never, never petting 

About the frozen time. 


Ah ! would ’twere so with many 
A gentle girl and boy! 
But were there ever any 
Writhed not at passed joy? 
To know the change and feel it, 
When there are none to heal it, 
Nor numbed sense to steal it, 
Was never said in rhyme. 
Joun Kuats. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Wuen you look at the picture of Saint Barbara 
on the first page, do not ascribe the peculiar marks 
to the engraver. It is a reproduction of another 
old painting. Age rests not upon the face. 

Speaking of the Cairo musicians, it would re- 
quire a great deal of harmony to offset the wild, 
discordant appearance of the men themselves. 
Still, some pianists we know display an equal 
abundance of hair! 

The Editor receives many proofs that the Sun- 
day-School cause is improving. What are the en- 
couraging signs? These: — 

The skill and earnestness of the teaching force 
are increasing. More thought, more planning, 
more intelligent study, more zeal, are given to the 
class duties. 

Parents are awaking to the needs of the present 
situation. A child growing up, minus certain re- 
ligious and moral training, is just s0 much weak- 
ened in strength of character. 

Those who have the welfare of the church at 
heart are realizing the opportunity offered by the 
Sunday School. It can contribute to the life of 
the church. The Sunday School is not the antag- 
onist of the church, but really its helper. 

We might add that the opening of 1900 shows 
a very encouraging condition of things for the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society. Contributions 
average larger. One school has increased twenty 
dollars over last year. Another has come up 
from nothing to ten dollars within two years. A 
loyal, cheerful spirit pervades our Sunday Schools 
toward the central organization at Boston. May 
that helpful, co-operative spirit extend and deepen! 

Together we can do great things. More sup- 
port of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
means more and better text-books, more and 
wider missionary labors, cheaper prices on publi- 
cations, and a stronger campaign for the liberal 
faith among the young people all over the land. 

Finally, come and stand by us, and we will make 
Every Other Sunday better than ever! Many 
are the kind words expressed regarding our little 


paper. Will the time come when we can publish 
it every week? That depends on our Sunday 
Schools. 


Every Other Sunday. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Houyoxs, January, 1900. 

Dear Editor,— As Christmas came on Monday, our 
Sunday School had their Christmas party Saturday 
evening. There were invitations sent to the girls and 
boys who, we thought, would not have a very happy 
Christmas in their homes. 

They came about seven o'clock; and, when all was 
still, one of the girls read a Christmas story which 
pleased them very much. Then they played the game 
of ‘‘ Jacob and Rachael.’’ A circle was formed, while 
two children took their places in the centre, one of 
whom was blindfolded. When one said Rachael, the 
other had to answer Jacob; and the one who was 
blindfolded had to try to find the other. It was great 
fun watching it; for, as soon as Jacob called, Rachael 
would run to the place where she heard the sound, and 
would be surprised not to find any one there. She 
would feel all around, while in the mean time Jacob 
would run to some other part of the circle and call. 

After playing this game for a time, another story 
was read, which the little ones were greatly interested 
in. One of the men present set his graphophone 
talking, which made the children laugh with glee. 
Soon after a little girl appeared on the stage, wearing 
a night-gown, and holding in her hand a candle, and 
sang the sweet little song, ‘‘ Little taper, set to- 
night.”” Then the school sang some of their Christmas 
songs, after which we all marched down into the din- 
ing-room, and served our little guests with ice-cream, 
cake, and candy. 

-When we came upstairs, we formed a circle round a 
mine, which was supposed to explode and furnish 
something for each one present. It was done in this 
way. Each took a string; and, when the cover flew up, 
it was found that each string was attached to a nice 
large orange. Although we had no Christmas tree 
loaded with gifts, as sometimes in the past, we went 
home with a pleasant feeling that we had made Christ- 
mas happier for about seventy-five children whose 
lives have not many things to brighten them. 
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WerstrorpD, Mass., January 1900. 
Dear Editor,—1 am going to try to write a little 
poetry, and I wish that you would put it in the Every 
Other Sunday. 


ONE SUMMER DAY. 


UNDERNEATH the willow-trees, 
Down in the glade, 

Came a soft and airy breeze 
Upon my little maid. 

We sat there in the silence, 
Watching the little brook flow, 

And the people with their happy faces 
Going to and fro. 


All at once my little maid 
Whispered in my ear, 

‘Father, do you not wonder ? 
Isn’t it very queer ?”’ 


‘¢ Queer for what, my darling ?”’ 
I asked with wondering eyes. 

‘“¢ Why,’’ said she, ‘‘ that over there 
That little girlie cries.” 


‘‘T will go and see,”’ I said. 
So down the glade I went 
To find out if I could 
Why the child was so discontent. 


She said, ‘‘I have lost my brother, 
And I am all alone.” 
I found her brother for her, 
And my darling and I went home. 
GRACE BENNETT, 
12 years old. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


What men have neither feet, hands, nor minds ? 
What kind of money will never cause family quarrels? 
What is the worst pen in the world? 

What does a yawning policeman resemble ? 


ENIGMA XVII. 


I am composed of 35 letters. 
My 6, 16, 25, 21, 34, 20, 15, is what seed does when 
sown. 


My 12, 27, 29, 28, 14, is a piece of furniture. 

My 3, 7, 27, 10, 30, is a large fish. 

My 2, 27, 32, 18, 5, is a boy’s name. 

My 23, 1, 9, 26, 4, is a part of the face. 

My 13, 8, 28, 11, is a part of a ship. 

My 32, 24, 33, 22, is a part of a house. ~ 

My 31, 17, 14, is good to eat. 

My 35, 19, 30, is to pass away. 

My whole is the title of the favorite poem of a very 
great man. HeErsert P. CONGER. 


ENIGMA XVIII. 


I am composed of 11 letters. 

My 6, 2, 3, 8, is something that horses like. 

My 1, 6, 8, 7, is driven into the ground. 

My 1, 2, 8, 3, is what will not come again. 

My 1, 6, 4, 3, is a harbor. 

My 8, 7, 10, 4, shines at night. 

My 8, 3, 10, 5, 4, is to walk upon. 

My 9, 10, 5, 8, 11, is a modest flower. 

My 8, 3, 2, 11, means to tarry. 

My 8, 3, 6, 4, 11, is what children love to hear. 

My whole is a holiday in Massachusetts. 
HELEN PHELPS. 


TRANSPOSITION (NAMES OF FLOWERS). 

Fors. 

- Tleovi. 

Sajneim. 

Mlectasa. 

Yppop. 

. Pitui. 

7. Noepy. 

8. Nikp. 
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BRENDA RUTLEDGE. 
CHARADE. 


My first I hope you are, 
My second I see you are, 


My whole I know you are. 
Selected. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. IX. 


Eniema XIV.— Thanksgiving Day. 
Enigma XV.— Rosa Bonheur. 


TWISTED FLOWERS. 


Heliotrope. Marigold. 

Pink. Cowslip. 

Laurel. Daisy. 

Dandelion. © Forget-me-not. 

Gloxinia. Calla-lily. 

Morning-glory. Petunias. 
ANAGRAM. 


A Happy New Year to all the readers of Every Other 
Sunday. 
PUZZLE. 


Boston Tea Party. 


E. P. Whipple calls fanaticism “religion cari- 
catured,” which is a full definition in a word. 
; JAMES PARTON. 


A hard intelleet is a hammer that can do noth- 
ing but crush. Hardness of intellect is sometimes 
no less harmful than hardness of heart. 

JOUBERT. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of EyERY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 


the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- | 


bers constitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 Beacon STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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